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People of God 


Our habit of reading little extracts from Scripture has 
encouraged us to think in terms of God's dealings with 
an Abraham, a Moses, an Isaiah, a Peter, or a Paul—and 
to forget that these individuals form part of a pattern 
in which God is forming a “people” for himself. The 
word “‘Israel’’ means ‘‘people of God,” and this is what 
the Old Testament is about. We miss the point, for 
instance, in the story of Abraham, if we see in it simply 
an example of one man’s adventures with God—and 
even more, if we treat it as a segment of the Semitic 
folklore of anomadic age. It is recorded as the found- 
ing of the nation that was to be God’s chosen people— 
not God's ‘’favorites.’“” They were to be the family of 
God, living in obedience to his law, and shedding his 
light to the world around. ‘In thee shall all the fami- 
lies of the earth be blessed.”’ 


—DAVID H. C. READ in The Christian Faith, just 
published by Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York. 











Letters to the Editors 





Why Are So Few Presbyterian Voices Heard? 





War Involvement 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


In December I wrote to THE OUTLOOK, 
suggesting that however important the 
race issue is today, we might give a little 
time to the parallel issue of war, mili- 
tarism and conscription. Since then, sev- 
eral readers have used this page to give 
their ideas on this subject. Mr. Payne of 
Louisiana (Jan. 9) stated that we should 
solve our own problems (race) before 
attacking the problems of the world 
(war). Now I can see some wisdom in 
this, and admittedly the race issue is the 
“hot” issue in the South. However, the 
military situation is very much part of 
the Southern scene. It is as close as the 
nearest draft board—it is as close as the 
nearest U. S. Internal Revenue office. It is 
as close as the nearest V. A. Hospital, or 
service man, or army camp, or military 
school, or war-bereaved family, or Oak 
Ridge, Tenn. 

I believe that through both racial dis- 
crimination and war we place worldly, 
selfish considerations ahead of Christian 
unity and brotherhood, to say nothing of 
the brotherhood of man. As it is gen- 
erally safe, in Protestant circles, to use 
the Catholics as a bad example, I would 
like to use the Catholics to show pointedly 
the very sort of thing of which the Protes- 
tants are guilty. 

Now, the Catholics make much of the 
Augustinian doctrine of the “just war.” 
By this is meant that Catholics are al- 
lowed to fight for their country only in 
case their country is “justly” defending 
itself against an “unjust” attack. But 
what happens in an actual case? Let us 
take the case of a war between two 
Catholic countries such as France and 
Italy. The French priests give their 
parishioners permission to fight for France 
as the war is a “just” one. The Italian 
priests do likewise for their Italian pa- 
rishioners. The result is that Catholics 
slaughter Catholics, all having priestly 
permission and all looking to one papal 
head and all children of the same God! 
The excuse by those versed in Apologetics 
is that the individual does not go out with 
the purpose of killing other Catholics, 
but to fight for his country. It is only 
incidental if Catholics war on other Cath- 
olics! 

If we are Christians, why do we not 
“return good for evil” and “love our 


enemies” rather than support plans for 
killing “‘enemies’’? 

If arms races lead to wars, why do we 
support the present atomic and bacterio- 
logical arms race? 

Why are so few Presbyterian voices 
raised against militarism?? Is it because 
a number of influential Presbyterians 
have money invested in companies hold- 
ing fat military contracts? 

RIcHARD S. REYNOLDs, JR. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Sees No Judgment 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


Mr. Howze’s letter in the January 23 
issue of THE OvTLOOK, in which he sug- 
gests that the two World Wars in which 
America participated are a judgment of 
God upon our people because of the race 
issue, seems to me erroneous both for 
Scriptural and historical reasons. Christ 
teaches that calamities (of which war 
is one of the worst) are not judgments of 
God, because they fall upon all alike and 
not on the wicked alone. ‘Do you think 
these Galileans were worse sinners than 
all the other Galileans because they suf- 
fered thus?” “Or those eighteen on whom 
the tower in Siloam fell and killed them, 
do you think they were worse offenders 
than all the others who dwelt in Jerusa- 
lem? I tell you, No; but unless you re- 
pent you will all likewise perish.” 

The North and West suffered as much 
in the two wars as the South. Did the 
judgment of God fall upon them because 
of the race issue or for some other reason? 
Were those who had right attitudes about 
the race issue exempt from the horrors of 
war or did they also suffer? The Negroes 
also lost sons in those wars. Were the 
wars judgments of God upon them also? 
What about Canada, Norway, Denmark, 
England, Holland and France who have 
no so-called second-class citizens? They 
suffered far more from war than we did. 

I agree that we should have no second- 
class citizens in America, whether they 
are Negroes, Mexicans, Japanese, Indians, 
or the poor whites of the South. But to 
say that the two wars were a judgment 
of God upon America because of injustices 
committed against any or all of these 
citizens seems to me untenable if not 
un-Christian. 

H. R. MATER, SR. 
Warwick, Va. 





Contest Honorable Mention 


of the church. 


Alexandria, Va. 





Desire to Know Is Latent 
By MARY LLOYD FAWCETT 


The desire to know more about the issues before the church should 
be latent in every active church member. 
members do not know how to get the information they need. When 
they have the opportunity to read a weekly church paper they become 
better informed and this increases their interest in the larger aspects 


Mrs. Lawrence G. Fawcett is a member cf the Presbyterian Meeting House Congregation, 


Sometimes, however, church 








Error: $101,789 


To THE OUTLOOK: 


I have just looked at the Feb. 13 issue 
of Tuer OUTLOOK and thought it might be 
well to call your attention to the error in 
the comparative receipts of World Mis- 
sions. You show an increase of $300,113, 
whereas, the actual increase was $198,- 
324.... 

Curry B. HEARN, Treasurer. 


Presbyterian, U. S., Board of World 
Missions, Nashville, Tenn. 


eEDITORS’ NOTE—Very sorry about 
this considerable error, particularly since 
it reduces the total increase in Presby- 
terian, U. S. benevolences to $339,990 or 
an increase over 1954 of 6.721%. Un- 
fortunately, our original listing was based, 
not upon Mr. Hearn’s statement, but 
upon that provided by the central office 
showing the reports from all agencies. 
(Editorial, page 8.) 


Lessons to Be Avoided 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

In your January 30 issue and the article 
on “Management Survey Points Out Les- 
sons from Roman Church,” I note Mr. 
Jackson Martindell, president of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Management lists 32 les- 
sons worth consideration by business men. 


But where is his list of lessons to be 
avoided? What of the abuses of this 
same authoritarian efficiency (?) which 
results in a great Reformation outside the 
Roman Church because there was no flexi- 
bility to provide for it within the organi- 
zation. Was this or similar lessons pre- 
pared by the survey for business men? 
Such a list should be equally valuable. 

Finally, if such a wide area of study was 
left out of the survey, what efficiency rat- 
ing are we to give this Institute? 

RosBeRtT CAMERON MILLER. 
Westminster church, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Limited Income, 
Unlimited Interest 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

I was very sorry to cancel my subscrip- 
tion to THe OvuTtooK. We are elderly 
people (80+-), retired ten years ago on 
a limited, static income. Our income has 
not increased but the cost of everything 
we buy with the same income has in- 
creased. Also, my wife has, during the 
past two years, undergone surgery twice, 
in the hospital five times. Hospitals, sur- 
gery, doctors, drugs, nurses have reduced 
our savings to a place where a severe cut- 
ting-down of expenses all along the line 
is necessary. 

We like THE OuTLooK. I know no bet- 
ter religious paper. I read --------, but 
THE OUTLOOK is more comprehensive. We 
miss it very much. 

I have been an elder in the Presbyterian 
Church for 50 years.... 

OHIO. 


Nowhere Else 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

... I find news in your paper that I do 
not find in any other publication. The 
articles are always stimulating. 

HENRY W. ANDERSEN. 
Wichita, Kansas. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK. Second-class mail privileges authorized at Richmond, Va. Published weekly on Monday by Outlook 
Publishers, Inc., 1 North Sixth Street, Richmond 19, Virginia, except first week, January, and fourth week, August. Telephone 2-9492; 
night, 4-5554. 15¢ a copy, $5.00 a year, Foreign postage $1 extra. 
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WCC Study Is Authorized 


SyDNEY, AUSTRALIA (RNS)—A new in- 
quiry into the Christian attitude toward 
war and peace was approved by the 
World Council of Churches’ executive 
committee which met at Gilbulla near 
here. 

Sir Thomas Taylor, principal of Aber- 
deen University in Scotland, was named 
chairman of a special commission set 
up to conduct the inquiry. The group 
will be known as the Commission on the 
Theological Study of the Christian and 
the Prevention of War in the Atomic Age. 

It will explore the problem of whether 
modern war is a controllable means of 
world policy, or if it is in fact uncon- 
trollable. If the commission finds that 
modern warfare is controllable, it will 
seek to discover in what way and under 
what circumstances. 

Also to be studied is the question of 
the threat of modern armaments as a 
deterrent to war and the consequences of 
such a position on Christian ethics. 

The commission will hold hearings at 
which experts will be invited to testify 
on scientific and military questions. 

In another action, the executive com- 


mittee decided to convene a meeting of 
100 churchmen this summer to consider 
the Christian’s responsibility in the world 
today. Eighteen churchmen from the 
United States are expected to attend. 

The meeting is scheduled for July 9- 
14, near Frankfurt, Germany. It will 
discuss Christian responsibility to the 
aspiration of the people for peace, order, 
justice, security, and freedom; Christian 
responsibility for living together in in- 
ternational, social and economic relation- 
ships; and Christian responsibility to the 
State, government and inter-governmental 
organizations. 

In an earlier action at the beginning 
of the meeting, the WCC executive com- 
mittee issued a statement protesting the 
closing down by the Spanish government 
of the Evangelical Theological Seminary 
in Madrid. It called the move a “most 
serious infringement of religious liberty,” 
and it said that, coming at the time of 
Spain’s entrance into the United Nations, 
the action “contradicts the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights and the prin- 
ciple of respect for the right of religious 
minorities.” 





USA Moderator 


A third endorsement for Moderator of 
the Presbyterian, USA, General Assem- 
bly this year is for James H. Robinson, 
pastor of the Church of the Master, New 
York City. The endorsement was made 
by the Presbytery of Hudson (N. Y.). 
Also endorsed are David W. Profitt, 
Maryville, Tenn., layman, and Edward 
L. R. Elson of the National Presbyterian 
Church, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Robinson is the author of a highly 
significant series of Christian Century 
articles on world missions based on his 
travels and study. 


Ordination Leads 130-26 


PNILADELPHIA (RNS)—Votes in favor 
of ordaining women have been cast by 
130 of the 256 presbyteries of the Presby- 
terian Church, USA. Twenty-six pres- 
byteries have rejected the proposal. 

The overture was sent down to the 
presbyteries by the church’s 167th Gen- 
eral Assembly which met at Los Angeles 
last May. Approval by two-thirds of 
them—172—is required to make it 
church law. 


Opposition to the proposal is expected 
to be concentrated in the smaller presby- 
teries, most of which probably will defer 
voting until shortly before the next Gen- 
eral Assembly meeting in May. 


Catholics Are Called 
To Take Stand on Race 


MILWAUKEE, WIs. (RNS)—A South- 
ern priest-educator lashed out here 
against Roman Catholics “who seem to 
think Christ founded the church and 
turned it over to the white man.” 

Louis J. Twomey, founder and direc- 
tor of the industrial relations institute of 
Loyola University, New Orleans, ad- 
dressed a college session of the Wisconsin 
Catholic Action convention. 

“The failure of many Catholics to 
bring Christianity in its fullness to the 
race problem represents a great and con- 
spicuous scandal,” he said. 

Father Twomey, who edits a monthly 
Jesuit social order publication, Christ’s 
Blueprint for the South, urged Catholics 
to realize their responsibility and “get into 
the front line” in applying principles of 
the Catholic Church to race relations. 


Unavoidable Areas 


He had to pass through Samaria.— 
John 4:4. Read verses 1-14. 


So far as geography was concerned, 
Jesus could have by-passed Samaria. He 
was in Judea, which was south, and was 
making his way into Galilee, which was 
north, and in between lay Samaria. Jesus 
might have said, “I’ll evade Samaria; it 
will be an indirect route, but I’ll avoid 
the traditional unpleasantness.” But we 
cannot imagine Jesus saying any such 
thing, for he never did anything by in- 
direction. Here was an area in his life 
not to be dodged, and his wonderful way 
ran straight through it. 


There are section in every life that 
must not—and cannot—be_ escaped: 
There are duties and disciplines, suffer- 
ings and sorrows, areas that are difficult 
portions in life’s journey. If our Lord 
had avoided Samaria a very significant 
part of his revelation would have been 
missed. The very fact of ancient mis- 
understanding was sufficient reason not 
to evade, for he turned the unfriendly 
into friends. 

The blessed way of Christ takes us 
right through these inescapable areas 
with the same courage and compassion. 
Lead us, O Father, in the path of peace; 
Without thy guiding hand we go astray. 
And doubts appall and sorrows still in- 

crease; 

Lead us through Christ, the true and 
living way.—AMEN. 

—WOFFORD C. TIMMONS in The Fel- 
lowship of Prayer. Distributed by the Na- 


tional Council of Churches, Copyright. Used 
by permission, 





“As Catholics and Americans,” the 
Florida-born priest said, “we cannot ac- 
cept the thesis that we have years to work 
out the problem.” 


‘57 U.S. Assembly: B’ham? 


According to the office of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S., only one possible invitation to the 
Assembly of 1957 is on the horizon— 
South Highland church, Birmingham. 

Present regulations ask for all such 
invitations to be forwarded to the Stated 
Clerk by March 1 of each for selection 
by the Assembly's Committee on the Of- 
fice of the General Assembly. Heretofore 
the Assembly itself has chosen the annual 
place of meeting. 








Methodist Creed Warns 
Against “Prosperity” 

Cuicaco (RNS)—The Methodist So- 
cial Creed may be revised next spring to 
include a warning against the “perils of 
prosperity” as well as those of poverty 
and unemployment. 

Additional statements on international 
cooperation, alcoholism and drug addic- 
tion also were proposed by the Methodist 
Board of Social and Economic Relations 
here. 

The board’s recommendations, adopted 
at a two-day meeting, will be voted on in 
April by the Church’s General Confer- 
ence in Minneapolis. 

“Our Lord has told us that we cannot 
serve God and mammon,” says the pro- 
posed addition on the “perils of pros- 
perity.”” 


“As Christians we must examine ear- 
nestly before God both our persona] and 
business practices lest we unconsciously 
adopt standards and assumptions of a 
materialistic society. 

“Any judgment on society must begin 
at the house of God.” 

Georgia Harkness, theology professor 
at the Pacific School of Religion, Berke- 
ley, Calif., is chairman of the committee 
that proposed the amendments. 

“Our purpose is to bring the creed up 
to date in regard to issues of great Chris- 
tian significance,” she explained. 

The board, with Bishop Lloyd C. 
Wicke of Pittsburgh presiding, also: 

1. Approved for publication a Social 
Action Primer to be used by church study 
groups in race relations, industrial rela- 
tions, civil liberties, and social and eco- 
nomic questions. 


ANY QUESTIONS? 


Questions are answered here by ministers 
serving on a radio-telephone panel. Most 
questions are submitted by telephone; some 
by mail (to The Outlook). Answers are re- 
corded and then submitted for amendment 
or revision. Participants here are: H. McK. 
Goodpasture, assistant to the president at 
Union Seminary in Virginia; John B. Spra- 
gens, Presbyterian, U. S., director of youth 
work; William L. Wilson, Tuckahoe church, 
and Richard E. Coulter, Porter Street church, 
both of Richmond, Va. 


“TOO CHRISTIAN”? 

Some young people are afraid that if 
they become “too Christian’ or too 
much interested in the church's work, 
they will be different or queer. Is 
there much danger of this? 


GooppastTuRE: In one sense there cer- 
tainly may be a danger here. If this 
person by using the words, “too Christian 
or too interested in the church’s work,” 
is referring to one who withdraws or es- 
capes from the normal daily life with his 
fellows, or retreats into a self-righteous 
ivory tower and there busies himself with 
the superficial program of the church 
without any real concern for people and 
their need of God. If this is what is 
meant then there is a real danger of his 
becoming different or odd and we in the 
church should prod him some and widen 
his horizons. But on the other hand I 
believe there is also a sense in which a 
truly Christian person, conscientiously 
growing in the likeness of Christ, might 
come into conflict with his environment. 
He may seem peculiar and he might have 
to dare to be different. Sometimes the 
follower of Christ feels that he must take 
his stand and refuse to be swept down- 
stream with the gang. This may be in 
his convictions regarding boy-girl rela- 
tionships, or the school’s honor system, 
or social drinking, or the behavior of 
the gang on any number of occasions. 
Some Christian people may think that by 


4 


taking a stand others will consider them 
peculiar, but often they are viewed with 
a quiet respect and admiration. 

SPRAGENS: I don’t quite know what to 
make of that question when somebody 
says being “too Christian.” It’s just 
about as though he were asking, Can a 
person be too much alive or too much 
dead? If you are a Christian you are 
a Christian all the way, or at least you 
ought to be, and a real Christian is going 
to be different from someone who is not, 
so he will be different, but I can’t see 
that it’s a thing to be afraid of. 

Witson: I feel that we often look 
to the group for approval and we forget 
that there is a higher approval that we 
should be looking for—the approval of 
God. We need constantly to keep before 
us the fact that if God is for us, it matters 
not who is against us, and if we are 
called queer that’s all right. 


PRESBYTERIANS’ AGE 


What is the earliest date that there 
was a Protestant organization called 
Presbyterians ? 

CouLTeR: I think that the question is 
qualified by the word Protestant. In our 
church we believe that the Presbyterian 
system is the New Testament system, but 
the qualifying word, Protestant, would 
suggest that the questioner had in mind 
that we should go back to the time of the 
Protestant Reformation. The term Pres- 
byterian refers to the government of the 
church, and not necessarily to its doc- 
trinal position. We are Reformed in our 
theology, we are Presbyterian in our gov- 
ernment. I believe that the earliest ref- 
erence to the Presbyterian organization, 
because of its government by elders, could 
be found in the 16th century and cer- 
tainly in a well defined form by the mid- 
dle of the 17th century, at the time of 
the Westminster Assembly. 


2. Unanimously adopted a memorial 
to the General Conference urging that a 
substitute statement on race be incor- 
porated in the Church’s Discipline. 

The proposed statement would ask 
Methodists to support, preserve and im- 
prove racially-integrated public schools. 

The memorial asks Methodist churches 
in changing neighborhoods to welcome 
all races rather than seek new locations. 

3. Approved a memorial urging the 
General Conference to appoint a com- 
mission to study ‘‘the relationship of the 
races within the church (with full con- 
sideration of the elimination of segrega- 
tion).” 


Students Are Urged to 
Work for Integration 


CrncINNATI, O. (RNS)—The United 
Student Christian Council called upon 
its 3,000 affiliated campus student groups 
to work for racial integration “at all 
levels of their organizations, including 
their local churches.” 

At the same time, it urged college and 
university officials to take immediate 
steps “toward racial integration in dor- 
mitories, eating places, and theaters,” 
and to develop positive approaches to 
“‘inter-cultural relations on the campus.” 

The council’s recommendations were 
made following reports to its executive 
committee from various campus represen- 
tatives concerning the progress being 
made to achieve integration in American 
colleges and universities. 

A resolution adopted by the committee 
said “we are deeply involved in the com- 
plex issues of racial conflict.” It asked 
the prayers of Christian people every- 
where ‘“‘so that we may be guided to seek 
mutual understanding and justice so that 
God’s will for reconciliation may be 
done.” 

The United Student Christian Council 
comprises 12 federated movements, in- 
cluding the student YMCA and YWCA, 
several national denominational student 
Christian movements, and church student 
work departments. 


N. C. Choice Nears 


With the March 6 decision on the con- 
solidated college for North Carolina near- 
ing, speculation runs high as to which of 
the competing five cities will be chosen. 

Laurinburg is offering more than 
$2,500,000, based on 2,588 individual 
pledges amounting to $837,186 plus con- 
tinuing support of $600,000 for ten years. 
In addition, 23 locally owned corpora- 
tions have pledged large sums. 

Lumberton has a goal of $1,250,000 
with actual pledges of $503,000. 

Fayetteville is reported as offering 
$2,000,000 for the location. Other cities 
being considered are Wilmington and 
Rocky Mount. 
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A Challenge to Christianity 


E ARE LIVING today in a gen- 
eration more challenging, perhaps, 
than any since the Reformation. 

In the new world which we are build- 
ing we are coming to realize, partly as a 
result of the monstrous tragedies of two 
World Wars, partly as a consequence of 
the fast-growing interdependence of na- 
tions and of peoples, that all men, what- 
ever their background or the color of 
their skin, are of a single human family. 

We are learning that lasting peace, 
with a civilization that will prove endur- 
ing, cannot be had in a world built upon 
exalted nationalism, imperalism and 
Nineteenth Century colonialism. Last- 
ing peace can be built only upon human 
brotherhood. 

This is what Christ was trying to 
make men understand 1900 years ago. 
It is this that constitutes the very corner- 
stone of Christianity. 

Today our postwar international ex- 
periences are beginning to turn men’s 
minds in this same direction. 


After the War 


In the critical days at the close of 
World War II, we found it necessary to 
build an international organization, 
UNRRA, to bring help and food to the 
suffering people in the wake of the re- 
treating and ravaging German and Jap- 
anese armies. 

One of the experiences I can never 
forget was our visit in 1945 to the remote 
mountain village of Greece from which 
the people had been driven by the de- 
stroying German armies before their re- 
treat. We watched the half-starving 
Greek peasants returning to their ruined 
villages, and saw them uplifted to a new 
vision of human brotherhood by UNRRA 
workers helping them to rebuild their 
ravaged homes. 

One of the cardinal principles of 
UNRRA was that distribution of relief 
should depend exclusively upon human 
need and never upon race or nationality 
or creed. Only thus could we succeed 
in laying adequate foundations for peace. 
And thus came a recognition of the in- 
finite worth of each human personality. 


Crucial Decision 


The New World of our time, now in 
the making, stands poised and trembling 
between the message of Jesus Christ— 
belief in the supreme power of the spirit- 
ual over the material, in the sacredness 
MR. SAYRE, who was for five years U.S. 
High Commissioner to the Philippines, has 
served more recently as the personal repre- 
sentative in Japan of Henry Knox Sherrill, 
Presiding bishop of the Episcopal Church. 
To accept this appointment, he resigned as 
U.S. delegate on the United Nations’ Trustee- 
ship Council with the rank of Ambassador. 
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By FRANCIS B. SAYRE 


of human personality, in the living pres- 
ence here and now of an overruling God 
—as against such godless thinking as the 
Communists proclaim—faith in material 
might as the supreme power in the world, 
a belief in the right of the strong to enrich 
themselves by the exploitation of the 
weak, and the seeking of an international 
society based not upon human welfare 
but upon each nation’s separately seek- 
ing its own selfish objectives. 

Today in the Far East, the Soviet 
Union—like a great reservoir—is piping 
out streams of contaminating Communism 
throughout Asia. The developing situ- 
ation in Asia comes to us with a distinct 
shock. Only a tiny fringe of people in 
Asia today are Christian. 

China, with its 450 millions of people, 
already has become engulfed in Commu- 
nism. In Red China the older Christian 
generation is dying off; youth is being 
forced into Communist ways of think- 
ing. The very life of the message of 
Christianity there is today at stake. 

In India, out of a population of some 
375 millions, less than nine millions are 
Christians—less than three per cent. In 
Thailand, less than two per cent of the 
population is Christian. 

The great Mohammedan world, ex- 
tending through Central and Western 
Asia, through Iran and Arabia and 
Pakistan, and, on the northern shores of 
Africa, through Egypt, Algeria and Mo- 
rocco, continues seemingly almost un- 
touched by the impact of Christian mis- 
sions. 

Japan is yet a power to be reckoned 
with. The Japanese people today—dis- 
illusioned, frustrated, questioning—sense 
the need of a new way forward. 

Will it be the way of Christianity? 

Do Christians realize that a third of 
all the people in the world are already 
engulfed in Communism? Communism 
is a fighting faith. It is steadily ad- 
vancing. 

Christianity in great areas of Asia is 
being throttled. 

In the face of our secular twentieth 
century civilization, tempestuous and 
spectacular, what can Christians actually 
do to build a better world? 

Christians surely must be working on 
many fronts. There is no field of human 
endeavor in which Christianity cannot 
play a dramatic and uplifting part. 


A Way to Help 


Among the most appealing of these is 
the challenging work of American Chris- 
tian denominations through Church 
World Service in ministering to human 
want. 





Our minds go back to Christ. Sur- 
prising as it may seem, he spent the 
greater part of his ministry not in the 
building of churches or the organization 
of religious groups, but in manifesting 
his love through the healing of stricken 
men and women, helping for love’s sake 
to meet sore need. 

Today in vast areas of Asia and Africa, 
men and women are suffering and dying 
in want and hunger. They lack the help 
which perhaps only we can give. 

Not long ago I was in South Korea. 
Never have I witnessed such stark and 
widespread human need. Men, women 
and children lack elemental human neces- 
sities—shelter, food, clothing, medicine. 
Thousands and thousands of refugees 
have had to flee with their families from 
their homes, stripped of all belongings 
and with no means of earning their live- 
lihood. 

Countless thousands are living in boxes 
of houses, roughly constructed of card- 
board, scraps of frayed tin and roofing, 
broken boards and refuse, without plumb- 
ing or windows or other necessaries, dirty, 
unkempt, unsanitary, impossible. Dis- 
ease and epidemics wait around the 
corner. 

Some 100,000 orphans in South Korea 
are homeless, with no one to care for 
them. They are on the streets, begging 
or stealing. Their resulting moral future 
is ominous to contemplate. 

In South Korea, apart from the thou- 
sands of disabled soldiers, more than 
20,000 civilian amputees—men, women 
and children—have lost one or both arms 
or legs in the bombing of cities and vil- 
lages. The sight of those little boys and 
girls lying in hospital cribs or on the 
streets with only stumps for arms and 
legs wrings one’s heart. 

I wonder if Christianity ever before 
faced quite such a challenge of appalling 
human need. 

Throughout Asia and Africa and the 
Middle East are areas of heartbreaking 
need. In some of these, life expectancy 
at birth is only 32 years. One out of 
every three babies dies before its first 
birthday. 

Those suffering from malaria in Asia 
today equal the total population of the 
Western hemisphere, and every year some 
3,000,000 of these sufferers die. 

The United Nations Food and Agri- 
culture Organization reports that fully 
half the world’s people are still inade- 
quately housed, clothed and nourished. 

The Mohammedan world is not meet- 
ing this tragic far-flung need. Neither 
is the Buddhist world. Neither are the 
Hindus. 


Were Christ walking among us today, 
in the face of the appalling need, is there 
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any doubt which way he would turn? 
Would he not be, as of old, feeding 
the hungry—those hungry in body as 
well as in soul—bringing help to individ- 
ual suffering men and women? 

Is it not the clear duty of the Chris- 
tian churches to lead the way? 

Should not the Christian churches be 
working even more powerfully along the 
lines which Christ taught 1900 years 
ago? 

What Government Can’t Do 

To those in deep distress government 
agents can minister to the body. But not 
to suffering souls. Here lies rare work 
for the Christian churches, uniting many 
communions in a unique service. Such 
work deserves our best support. 

Under the U.S. Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954, 
our government has made food commodi- 
ties held in surplus stocks, available for 
free distribution to needy peoples. Church 
World Service, seizing upon this rare 
opportunity through its “Share-Our-Sur- 
plus” program, in 1955 delivered to the 
hungry people of Asia, Africa and the 
Middle East and to Europe and South 
America some 100,000,000 pounds, 
valued at over $35,000,000. 

Since November 1954, when the 
“SOS” program began, more than 9,500,- 
000 persons in countries all over the free 
world—mostly hungry children—have re- 
ceived at least one glass of milk every 
day through such voluntary agency pro- 
grams. 

The problem of refugees torments our 
modern world as never before. 


Nearly a million Arabs, living in 
tattered tents, caves or makeshift dwell- 
ings haunt the Near East; some 600,000 
refugees from Red China are gathered 
around Hong Kong; 900,000 are uprooted 
in Central Europe, their numbers in- 
creased daily by hundreds escaping from 
behind the Iron Curtain; and in South 
Korea are hundreds of thousands more, 
fighting for life under the most pitiful 
conditions. 

To these countless refugees, uprooted 
from their homes and all they love, 
Church World Service—in which 35 com- 
munions and denominations cooperate 
is bring food and help. Similarly it is 
ministering to the victims of disaster in 
many lands and to widows, orphans and 
the aged. 





It is pushing forward in a program 
of resettlement of refugees in the United 
States. It is undertaking programs of 
relief and reconstruction in 29 areas in 
Asia and Europe. 


What Individuals Can Do 

It is entirely through our individual 
help and support that Church World 
Service functions. If the Christians of 
America give it the assistance and finan- 
cial help it asks, the world may gain a 
understanding of what Christ’s love can 
mean against distress and disaster. 


“And now abideth faith, hope and 
love; but the greatest of these is love.” 


God can build his kingdom only with 
the help of human hands and hearts. He 
is waiting today in this challenging crisis 
of history for our help. 


KJV or RSV for pulpit reading? 


IN THE LANGUAGE OF THE PEOPLE 
By LUTHER A. WEIGLE 


HE proposal that the King James 

Version be used for reading in pub- 
lic worship in church and the Revised 
Standard Version for private reading, 
study and teaching is incompatible with 
the basic principles of the Protestant 
Reformation. 

This practice would prevent the newer 
version—the rsv—from acquiring those 
associations in worship which are indis- 
pensable to its full meaning for the lives 
of those who read it. It would be to sep- 
arate pulpit and pew; worship and life; 
church and education, yet further. They 
already are too far apart. 

The adoption of such a policy would be 
to turn our backs upon one of the basic 
principles of the Protestant Reformation. 
DR. WEIGLE is dean emeritus of the Yale 
Divinity School. He headed the committee 
of notable Bible scholars that produced the 
Revised Standard Version of the Bible. 
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The principle is that the Word of God is 
to be made plain to the people in their 
own language and that the reading is of 
central significance in the public worship 
of God. 

It was for this principle that Tyndale 
lived and toiled and suffered martyrdom; 
for this his successors labored through the 
sixteenth century until finally the King 
James Version was produced. 

Some advocated use of the Latin for 
public worship and the King James for 
less exalted use, but in the end the Eng- 
lish Bible came into general use for both 
private and public worship and devotion. 

The language of the King James Ver- 
sion is not as strange to the general run 
of people today as Latin was to the com- 
mon people of the sixteenth century. But 
it is strange; it makes the Bible seem 
irrelevant to life and it covers errors 
which have made revision imperative. 





| Wilbur La Roe Says: 





Bad Taste. The limit of bad taste was 
reached when Vice-President Nixon 
sought to gain credit for his party by 
referring to Chief Justice Warren as “The 
Republican Chief Justice.” The stupid 
error was the worse because committed in 
discussing the segregation issue. This 
column is in no sense political but it 
resents this insult to the judiciary and to 
the nation. 


Deacons. Says a letter from a reader: 
“You talk about deacons. Why do we 
have deacons? The Presbyterian local 
church is over-organized. Deacons are 
a fifth wheel. We should get rid of 
them or assign important work to them. 
Baptists deacons are important but Pres- 
byterian deacons are too close to zero. 
What little they do the elders should do.” 
How shall we answer this writer? 


Unwise Retirement. There is some- 
thing radically wrong with the present re- 
tirement policy. Lafayette College, one 
of our finest educational institutions, is 
now recalling to its faculty some of the 
professors it has retired, so fully qualified 
are they to teach. How soon shall we 
learn the simple truth that age per se is 
an unjust, unreliable and un-Christian 
criterion for retirement? 


Propriety vs. Prophecy. When James 
W. Clarke was inaugurated as professor 
of homiletics at Princeton Seminary his 
inaugural adress was a powerful indict- 
ment of too much propriety and respecta- 
bility in the Presbyterian Church and an 
eloquent appeal for a more prophetic min- 
istry, including great courage, a deep 
commitment, ability to walk alone and 
to take criticism, poise, tolerance, right- 
eous passion and a deep love. 


Foundation Money. The confes- 
sional seminaries are under a disadvan- 
tage because of the tendency of some fi- 
nancial foundations to make donations 
only to seminaries of the non-denomina- 
tional or “ecumenical” type. But this 
column believes that the confessional sem- 
inaries have deeper spiritual roots than 
most others and that they are more 
Christo-centric. It is possible for a sem- 
inary to be so broadminded that it does 
not know what it believes. 


Something More. Charles K. John- 
son, writing in McCormick Speaks, re- 
minds us that we church folk are sup- 
posed to have “something more” than 
non-churchmen have. He asks us to 
think what that precious thing is and 
how we can relate it more significantly 
to the crying needs of our day. Of course 
the “something more” is the saving power 
of Jesus Christ, and how our poor, sick 
world does need him! 
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Struggle for Freedom 


A Sturdy Band in the Italian Alps Keeps a 
Vital Tradition Alive 





DEODATO: For religious liberty. 


Many American Presbyterians are hear- 
ing something of a people and a tradition 
whose spiritual heritage they share with- 
out knowing much about it. 

The heritage is that of the Waldensians 
of northern Italy and the occasion of their 
new information is the American visit 
of the Moderator of the Waldensian Gen- 
eral Assembly, Achille Deodato, who has 
occupied that office since 1951. 

With engagements reaching all across 
the country, Dr. Deodato is speaking to 
Presbyterian and Reformed groups, for 
the most part, in terms of the tradition 
of liberty and evangelical faith which his 
fellow-countrymen have maintained with 
unflagging zeal through the centuries. 

Launching his current American trip 
with an address before the American 
Waldensian Aid Society in New York 
(OuTLooK, Jan. 30), Dr. Deodato re- 
ported progress in the struggle in Italy 
for full religious freedom and the increas- 
ing sympathy even of many Roman Ca- 
tholic laymen for the movement. It is 
only since 1948 that the Waldensian 
Church has had religious and political 
recognition in Italy, though it goes back 
to what is possibly the earliest Protes- 
tant beginning—-before the Reformation. 

American interest in and gratitude for 
the Waldensian church takes the form 
of financial assistance to the struggling 
colony in Italy, helping in the program 
of Christian service to people in need, 
especially in the poorer sections of the 
extreme south. In addition, there is the 
continuing effort toward full religious 
liberty in the name of oppressed minori- 
ties everywhere. 
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Dr. Deodato has an unusual back- 
ground. His father was converted from 
Roman Catholicism and his maternal 
grandfather was an evangelist in Sicily. 
When his father died, his mother left 
Sicily, going first to Turin and then to 
Genoa where the two boys fell under the 
spell of the sea. Both later entered the 
Marine School but Achille eventually de- 
cided to become a Waldensian minister, 
enrolling in the college at Torre Pellice. 
To get help in bearing the cost of his 
education, he worked for a time in the 
Fiat factory. A scholarship award finally 
enabled him to complete his college 
course. His theological preparation was 
received in Rome, with a graduate year 
at the University of Edinburgh. 

In addition to his leadership of the 
Waldensian church, Dr. Deodato is presi- 
dent of the Federal Council of the Evan- 
gelical Churches of Italy. 

Few church enterprises have so cap- 
tured the imagination of Christendom as 
has the ecumenical youth center, Agape, 
on the border of France and Italy, where 
Christian young people meet each sum- 
mer to rededicate themselves to living in 
the spirit of reconciliation and Christian 
love. No Waldensian feature is more 
proudly regarded than this youth center 
which has become a part of the ecumeni- 
cal movement. 

More than a thousand young people 
came from 30 countries to this place high 
in the Alps near Italy’s western border 
to work during three years to build Agape, 
which means “Christian love.” They 
paid their own expenses, they worked 
hard, but they looked upon it as the rarest 
experience of their lives. The entire 
plan was conceived by the young Wal- 
densian pastor, Tullio Vinay. 

As they look toward the future and 
their continuing efforts, the Waldensian 
leaders say something like this. 





REMEMBER: 
of commemoration for the heroes of the 
Resistance. 


Young women sing a service 


The battle for religious liberty is far 
from won, and dispersed as they are in 
countries around the world, the Walden- 
sians have many opportunities to continue 
to witness for this vital principle. 

The Bible, as they see the situation, is 
only beginning to be understood, and with 
their well trained ministers, they expect 
to play an important and respected part in 
the present biblical revival. 

As Protestants before the Protestant 
Reformation, they feel that they have a 
vital contribution to make to the ecumeni- 
cal thinking which seeks to get back of 
present differences between the churches 
to try to discover the essential unity in 
the church. 

For these hardy defenders of freedom, 
February 17, 1948 has become the great 
day in their history, for it was then that 
an article was added to the Piedmontese 
constitution by King Charles Albert, 
granting the Waldensians, together with 
all Jews, all civil rights, including that 
of studying for academic degrees. Since 
that time the Waldensians, once more, 


could emerge from their valleys to live 
and witness as they please. 

For this fact and symbol, all who love 
religious and personal freedom will con- 
tinue to join the Waldensians in celebrat- 
ing. 
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EDITORIAL 


“Outside Agitators” 

“Outsider agitators’ are generally 
credited by some segregationists with 
causing the trouble in most of the current 
expressions of racial tension. 

The recent episodes at the Universities 
of Alabama and Mississippi may bear 
that out—but not in line with segrega- 
tionists’ charge. 

We can be reasonably sure that the 
presence of Miss Autherine Lucy on the 
campus would have been accepted by 
Alabama students just as well as the 
enrollment of Negroes has been accepted 
in other southern colleges and universi- 
ties—if ‘“‘outsiders” had not stirred up 
the opposition. 

This seems to be clear from the posi- 
tion taken by the Alabama administra- 
tion, student leaders and others. The 
students in the university, by and large, 
are ashamed by what has been stirred up 
on their campus and by the influx of non- 
students who want to do what they ought 
to know cannot be tolerated. To be sure, 
some students have joined the mob but 
any knowledge of human nature will ex- 
plain this situation. Left to themselves, 
they would not have done a thing to ob- 
struct the legal and moral obligation to 
conform in this gradual manner to an 
inevitability. After all, what could be 
more gradual than to receive one Negro 
student on a campus with 7,000 or more 
white students ? 

President Oliver C. Carmichael—a 
good Presbyterian, by the way—has taken 
a firm stand against mob-rule. He has 
been warmly commended and encouraged 
by church leaders for his refusal to suc- 
cumb to this outside pressure. Under his 
leadership and with the obvious good- 
will and democratic intentions of the 
overwhelming majority of Alabama stu- 
dents, this unfortunate situation will cer- 
tainly be resolved in a good way. 

When Religious Emphasis Week at 
the University of Mississippi scheduled 














Alvin Kershaw as one of a number of 
speakers, the outside interference mani- 
fested itself through a state legislator. 
Whether he meant it for this purpose or 
not, this is an obvious method of getting 
in solidly with one’s constituents in some 
parts of the South, for he became their 
protector against the thing he persuaded 
them was so bad—and dangerous: the 
NAACP—for Mr. Kershaw, the Oxford, 
Ohio, rector of television fame, it was 
known, had even made a contribution to 
the NAACP! Furthermore, he said that 
if questions about segregation came up 
he would discuss them. 

So, with a loud protest from the legis- 
lator, the university officials (who must 
have legislative support to operate) yield- 
ed and forced withdrawal of the Kershaw 
invitation. 

The unhappy chain of results that 
followed brought with it the withdrawal 
of all out-of-state speakers and finally 
the recommendation of local ministers, 
who were involved in the week’s ob- 
servance, that the leaders cancel the whole 
program. This they did, providing, in- 
stead, four days when 30-minute periods 
of silence and prayer, it was hoped, would 
unite students, faculty, administration 
and the community, in trying to listen 
for the voice of God. 

Two faculty members—Morton King, 
Jr., (sociology) at the university and 
William Buchanan (government) at Mis- 
sissippi State College—resigned because 
of the effort to screen or to impose a form 
of control over speakers invited to the 
campus. 

These healthy indications reveal that 
the reign of terror is not as complete as 
is sometimes feared; they also suggest 
that students and administrators can 
meet these problems very well and will 
do so if they are not victimized by out- 
side agitators who incidentally appear to 
be attempting to advance their own for- 
tunes regardless of the amount of damage 
they may cause. 





The (U.S.) Church’s Giving 


Our recent error in listing the Presby- 
terian, U. S. benevolences which is dis- 
cussed on page two of this issue prompts 
us to mention here a need which this slip 
underscores. 

The need: a clear and simple summary 
of the church’s giving record for the year. 

This is difficult because a number of 
agencies are involved and they have no 
uniform policy of accounting or reporting. 
However, it is rather surprising that there 
is no summary of Presbyterian, U.S., re- 
ceipts anywhere in the Assembly’s Min- 
utes or the agency reports. You will find 
the budget for the coming year and you 
can track down the record of individual 
agencies but unless we have been extreme- 
ly careless or blind we do not know where 
you can find on one page the total finan- 
cial record of the church for the year. 


It would seem that the General Assem- 
bly would need this information both in 
the Blue Book and the Minutes but it is 
obviously true that those who have the 
responsibility for this matter know the 
record so well that they assume that 
others also know it. 

Even in the individual reports of the 
U.S. church’s agencies it might be wished 
that the monthly and periodic listings 
could be made more clear. One difficulty 
comes in the fact that it was formerly 
the practice to approve a spending budget 
for each agency in addition to an “ask- 
ings’”’ budget. For some time now the 
Assembly has approved only one and it 
is not generally understood that the “‘per- 
centage of the budget” reported as re- 
ceived is the percentage of the one—the 
spending—budget. Since “askings” are 
traditionally set higher than expectations 
(but not higher than needs) these have 
not always been regarded as firm figures, 
and low percentages reported may not be 
regarded by some as a cause for concern. 
After all, the monthly percentage figure 
does not mean much (except by compari- 
son with the same date a year earlier) 
since as much as 50% of a budget may 
come to an agency in the last few weeks. 

We can be very sure that nobody is 
trying to hide anything or unwilling to 
give the church-at-large the fullest pos- 
sible information. We seem merely to have 
failed so far to be able to devise a clear 
and comprehensive report of a complex 
operation. 

The year-end report, however, ought to 
be a rather simple matter to provide once 
the need is apparent. This would include 
not only gifts from living donors and 
churches but resources that have come 
for the agency’s use from all channels, 
both regular and special, in addition to 
income from investments. 


GUEST EDITORS 


Need a Preacher? 


Try this on yourself. Suppose your 
own church is vacant (and if it is, you 
are really aware now of the shortage of 
good men), what kind of a man would 
you want for the leadership of your con- 
gregation? Pick that man out now 
among the young men in your own con- 
gregation, and keep behind him with your 
prayers and encouragement and financial 
support, all the way. There are over 600 
churches in our denomination; it is 
strange, is it not, that we do not have 
young men in the seminary from at least 
half of them all the time—Appison H. 
Lerrcn in The United Presbyterian. 

x * * 


SO LONG as good men stand for public 

office and the people elect them, so 
long will our nation flourish—BENJA- 
MIN FRANKLIN. 
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No. 9 in a series on the Christian doctrine of rewards 


lll. Conclusions: 
(3) “Rest Is Not Quitting-” 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


“His reward is with him and his work 
before him.” —Isaiah 40:10, 62:11. KJv 

“I will set you over much; enter into 
the joy of your master.” —Matthew 25:21, 
23. RSV 


The poet Goethe is said to be the author 
of four short lines— 

“Rest is not quitting 
The busy career; 

Rest is the fitting 

Of self to one’s sphere.”’ 

Here is another angle to this matter 
of rewards. It has many illustrations, 
showing again that after all, in this life 
reward is often fitted to what a man has 
done, but also that popular notions of 
what “reward” is, can be a long way from 
what men really want. 

The truth here is brought out in that 
passage from Isaiah, twice repeated: “His 
reward is with him, and his work before 
him.” The rsv translates the second 
noun “recompense” instead of ‘‘work’’; 
but the Hebrew word pe’ullah is trans- 
lated “work” in 2 Chr. 15:7, Jer. 31:16 
and elsewhere, even by the Revisers. At 
all events the expression represents a truth 
which is brought out again in Jesus’ 
parable of the talents, of which more 
later. 


HE TRUTH is that the reward for 

work faithfully done is not rest from 
that and all other work. The reward 
for work is more work. The reward for 
doing work well is the chance to do it 
better. 

The reward of a successful general, 
it has been said, is not a larger tent but 
a larger command. No general after a 
series of brilliant successes would appre- 
ciate it if he were given freedom from 
responsibility from that point on. What 
he appreciates is more responsibility. 
That means more hard work, more head- 
aches, more chances to make mistakes. 
But the general takes all that in his 
stride, for what interests and inspires 
him is the responsibility, the opportunity. 
Only a poor general would look forward, 
above all, to the new star on his uniform, 
the larger monthly check! 

The reward of a scientist is the chance 
to do more research. Robert Koch, the 
famous bacteriologist who discovered the 
tuberculosis germ, was rewarded by his 
grateful government—with the gift of a 
fine laboratory, where he could go on 
working 16 to 18 hours a day. So it is 
with those practicing scientists, the doc- 
tors and surgeons. The reward of success 
is not retirement, it is more work. Let 
any man or woman do anything notably 
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well, better than the average practitioner 
in his field, and the people who hear 
about it will begin showering him with 
rewards—not medals, but invitations, 
orders, new opportunities. 


T IS SO in the moral and spiritual 

realms of life. The good mother, who 
succeeds with her own brood, finds that 
she is a kind of mother to all the neigh- 
borhood children. The teacher in a high 
school who turns out to be a wise friend 
of his own boys and girls, will find his 
time taken up more and more by young 
folk from other classes too, dropping in 
for his good words. A minister who 
becomes a true “father in God” to a few 
in his own flock, will be called on by 
others and yet others, till ministers in 
other churches even complain that he is 
stealing their members! 

By the way, something might be said 
here about ministers who move from one 
church to another. Laymen on the Pulpit 
Committee nearly always assume that a 
minister ‘‘can’t be moved” if the calling 
congregation does not offer him an in- 
crease in salary. And they are greatly 
surprised if a minister refuses a call 
carrying with it a substantial raise in 
salary. As a matter of fact, most min- 
isters, when they move, change to some 
church with a larger salary; but the raise 
is not the reason. It’s a larger salary 
because it’s a larger church. And what 
attracts the minister is not the money but 
the people. The big church does not 
offer its man more rest. It offers him 
more work. The reward for success 
in a small place is simply the chance to 
do more work in a bigger one. The new 


church may break the minister’s back and 
break his heart too; but they will not kill 
him with leisure. Of the minister with 
the call in his hand, it can be said, “His 
reward is with him, and his work before 
him.” 


F WE MAY LOOK for a moment into 

the next life, Jesus’ parable of the tal- 
ents suggests that it may be just like this 
over there. The reward of each success- 
ful man is to be “‘over’”’—responsible for, 
working with—many things. This is the 
“joy of the Lord,” the God who ‘“‘worketh 
hitherto,” as Jesus said. 

The true notion of the heavenly rest is 
not to be “a rock, a-settin’ on a hill, doin’ 
nothin’ all day long but just a-settin’ 
still.” 

The heavenly rest and reward for serv- 
ice here is to find one’s place in the 
throng of the “servants who serve Him” 
in the City of the open gates. 


Dr. Foreman and the 
Circle Bible Studies 


(Presbyterian, U. S.) 
Notes like these are coming in: 


... Please send me another copy of Dr. 
Foreman’s From This Day Forward—Thoughts 
About a Christian Marriage. | am recom- 
mending this in connection with our Circle 
Bible study this year...—-WARWICK, VA. 


‘| have several members of my circle who 
would like a copy of From This Day Forward 
by Dr. Foreman. Will you let me know how 
much this is in the paper bound edition?” 
—ALEXANDRIA, VA. 


Price list: 
Clothbound, boxed, with wedding cer- 
tificate, $1.50. 
Paperbound, gift edition, boxed, with 
wedding certificate, $1.00. Quantity price: 


10-19 copies, 85¢ each; 20 or more, 75¢ 
each. 


OUTLOOK PUBLISHERS 
1 North 6th Street Richmond 19, Virginia 
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CAMPUS NEWS 


Westinghouse Finalist 

Leland N. Edmunds, Jr., son of the 
pastor of the Second church, Newport 
News, Va., is one of 40 winners from a 
field of 20,828 contestants in the Westing- 
house Science Talent Starch. His special 
project was a study of the firefly and the 
chemical nature of its light. He is a 
grandson of Dr. Nettie Grier, Montreat, 
N. C., long-time medical missionary to 
China. Final competition in the schol- 
arship contest in Washington is sched- 
uled for March 1. 





Dubuque Accredited 


The University of Dubuque (Iowa) 


tatives of many educational institutions 
and learned societies invited. 


Park College “Vision” 

The new president at Park College 
(Mo.), Robert E. Long, describes his 
“vision of Park College in 1970” as fol- 
lows: 


“There are 850 students on campus; the 
nine dormitories include six which were 
not yet on the campus of 1955 and an 
appropriate apartment unit for married 
students; there are a new library, a new 
classroom-laboratory building, a new mu- 
sic building and theatre, a functioning 
observatory, and enlarged student union 
facilities; the faculty, numbering about 
65, retains its high calibre, but is better 
equipped with teaching facilities and is 
suitably housed. Most important, Park 
College has realized its potential in becom- 
ing a most distinguished liberal arts col- 





Education in Asia. This agency recently 
opened a new university on Formosa 
(Taiwan)—Tunghai University, and it 
is providing operating and _ building 
funds for a college for Chinese in Hong 
Kong—Chung Chi. It also aids in the 
support of institutions in Japan, Korea, 
the Philippines and Indonesia. 


Prague Meeting in August 


GENEVA (RNS)—The executive com- 
mittee of the World Presbyterian Alliance 
will meet in Prague, Czechoslavakia, Au- 
gust 7-11, it was announced here. 

Marcel Pradervand, the alliance’s gen- 
eral secretary, said the Czech Government 
had granted permission for the meeting. 

The alliance comprises 67 Presbyterian 
and Reformed communions with a com- 


as been accredi 2 ergradu- : , ; ” V4 
cation. Announcement was made by the ATS-UTS Choir Trip 000 persons. 
American Association of Schools of Re- The 39-voice choir of the Assembly’s re ie 
ligious Education following an intensive Training School and Union Seminary, Contest Honorable Mention 
study of the department of Christian edu- Va., made two trips in January to Vir- 
— a only gpg ety sh ginia and North Carolina churches. A Pastor Plus Paper 
schools in the nation are Gordon College, i ip is planned for April. 
Boston, Mass., and the Theological Col- na a oe By HENRY EDWIN HANSEN 
lege of the Northern Baptist Theological Austin Seminary Plans It is certainly true that people are led 
Seminary in Chicago. There are 12 A new apartment unit to house married 5 subscribe to a church weekly by their 
graduate institutions accredited by the students at Austin ( exas) Seminary has interest in important issues, particularly 
AARE, including McCormick, Chicago; been approved by the seminary trustees. jn a time of great growth and change such 
San Francisco Seminary, and the Gen- ‘The trustees of Mission Ranch, also in ag the present. ‘ 
eral Assembly’s Training School, Rich- Austin, have voted to buy property and Be i alee teue. omeves. thet eav teat 
mond, Va. erect two duplex apartments as furlough tiesh ol e : ny A Re 
homes for missionaries. They will be /CU#) WH0 begins out of interest in some 
Student Paper Appears located five blocks east of the seminary. ar wiemrterrvapee take a church weekly, tel 
Students at Union Seminary, Va., are Mission Ranch serves the synods of Ar- will inevitably be made acquainted with ; 
now to publish a small 8-page newspaper kansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma and Texas. other issues of mmpertance of which he Co 
called Expression, offering an opportuni- pao before aware. Further, ae M 
ty for the exchange of student and other Name Change intelligent, full and fair aoag-em of 
opinions. Inauguration of the new pres- The former United Board for Chris- the issues by the church weekly, it is al- by 
ident of the seminary, James A. Jones, tian Colleges in China is now know as ™ost certain that his interest will be , 
has been set for April 4, with represen- the United Board for Christian Higher awakened on these issues as well. m: 
Result? It is hoped that in this way 
—" the parochial mind, which any of us have Di 
( without adequate information, will be- 
S U Mm Mm eT | i Nn ICS come the interested, informed mind which GI 
is ready to act. 
Richmond, Virginia If our objective is to produce interest- Le 
ed, informed churchmen, then any deal- 
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Faith Healing and the Christian Faith Workshops on Sermon Preparation 
Group Bible Study Lectures on Preaching 
Church’s Program of Christian Education 


COMBINED EVENING WORSHIP 


Faculty: Wade H. Boggs, Jr.; Balmer Faculty: Paul E. Scherer and David 

H. Kelly; Sallie McLane Majors; L. Stitt (Special Lecturers) 
C. Ellis Nelson Warner L. Hall; Donald G. Miller; 
Julian Lake; Robert White Kirk- 


for the pastor; second, the church weekly th 
with the information on these issues must 
be made available to the people. Any 
other approach is necessarily a limited 


MR. HANSEN is pastor of the Kenbridge and 
Victoria churches, Victoria, Va. - 
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c Taproots of Our Freedom 
in 
= God created man for responsible freedom. The Christian reli- 
gion has been the principal source of human liberties as we know 
st them in the West. This faith not only inspires men to seek free- 
m- dom but makes them willing to pay the price necessary to secure it. 
nce 
al Human liberties in the United States can be traced back to many 
en- origins. But among all these origins one place, one man, one 
form of religion, and one institution have pre-eminence. The 
Lam roots of our American heritage of human liberties can be clearly 
0. traced to John Calvin, Presbyterianism, and the Academy of 
Geneva. 
The survival of liberty can never be taken for granted. Its sur- 
JOHN CALVIN vival in the United States, as elsewhere, depends upon vital centers 
of higher education. If civil and religious freedom shall have 
led ceased to exist in America a hundred years from now, we Pres- 
“4 byterians will be more to blame than any other people. But 
uch there is still time—if we will arouse ourselves and act with the 
di- _ courage and wisdom of our fathers. 
on Read this thrilling chap- 
oy ter in full in Church and 
he Campus. Francis Pickens 
~ Miller writes of the Pres- 
a byterian colleges and hu- ea 
. , 2 wer “Wg: GfPLOBE Fy 
” man liberty. “For the UA gp Lp She =— 
ave Dignity of Man and the . - \--. Se es SS 
hf Glory of God.” 
est- Learn about the place of 
ane our Church’s institutions 
ae of higher education— 
pr their contributions and 
ekly their needs. 
nust 5 
Any Log College (Princeton), first college in America, typified 
ited Presbyterian influences in our nation’s founding. 
: and 
Write for a list of Presbyterian colleges and illustrated literature. 
PRESBYTERIAN EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE SOUTH 
Hunter B. Blakely, Secretary Box 1176, Richmond 9, Va. 
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TEEN-AGERS TELL WHAT 
THEY THINK THEY THINK 


EVANSVILLE, IND. (RNS)—A third of 
Evansville’s high school youths don’t go 
to church or Sunday school, according to 
a survey made by the United Christian 
Youth Movement and the family life de- 
partment of the National Council of 
Churches. 

The survey also showed that more than 
half the city’s 1,500 teen-agers want to 
“live elsewhere if at all possible.” 

The majority of those not attending 
church are boys. They give as excuses: 
““Grown up, don’t have to”; “People who 
go aren’t any better’; and “Have to dress 
to go.” 


What Can the Church Do? 

United Youth Movement officials said 
replies to the question, “What can the 
church do to make you want to go or go 
more often?” were “illuminating.” 

The youths want sermons with more 
meaning for young people, better youth 
activities, discussion of youth problems, 
more opportunities for youth participa- 
tion, better explanation of the meaning 
of religion, more understanding of youths 
and less criticism and a warmer church 
welcome for young people. 

Only one-half of one per cent of the 
replies indicated religion is a major con- 
cern in their thinking. Forty per cent 
think chure hes should give courses on sex 
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and marriage. On teen-age drinking, 
there was a 50-50 split with half seeing 
no harm in it and the other half violently 
opposed. Two-thirds of the youths ap- 
proved of adult drinking. 

Conditions adversely affecting the pro- 
gram of the church, as revealed by the 
study, included “bad housing conditions, 
early marriage of young people, an alarm- 
ing recurring divorce situation, a large 
number of working mothers and a dis- 
position for young people to leave school 
too early.” 


Five-Year Program 

The survey findings were reported to 
nearly 500 delegates from 50 Evansville 
churches and a score of community or- 
ganizations by Richard E. Lentz of Chi- 
cago, family life director for the National 
Council of Churches. 

Collected for a Family Life Clinic 
held here, the results will be used in 
planning a five-year program by the 
Evansville Christian Youth Movement. 


Church in East Africa 
Is Given Autonomy 


NarIROBI, KENYA COLONY (RNS)— 
The autonomous Presbyterian Church of 
East Africa was established at a simple 
interracial ceremony here. George David 
Henderson of Aberdeen, Moderator of 
the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland, presided. 

It comprises the former (native) 
Presbyterian Church of East Africa and 
the Scottish church’s overseas Presbytery 
of Kenya Colony. 

Dr. Henderson declared the union in 
effect after a motion to that end was 
presented by David Steel, Moderator of 
the Overseas Presbytery, and Charles 
Muhoro of the native church. 
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G. M. Claderwood, a recognized expert 
on the Kikuyu tribe, was elected Modera- 
tor of the Assembly of the new united 
church. 

Sir Frederick Crawford, acting gover- 
nor of Kenya, described the union action 
as “an outstanding event in the life of 
the Presbyterian Church in East Africa.” 
He said the government “greatly appre- 
ciates the value of the part played by 
Christian churches in Kenya’s progress.” 
The government will give “full support” 
to the new body’s missions, Sir Frederick 
added. 





Contest Honorable Mention 
Let’s Quit Kidding 
Ourselves! 
By GORDON W. MATTICE 


You wouldn’t trust your life in the 
hands of a physician who figured that he 
had learned all he need to know when he 
was in medical school. You have confi- 
dence in him because you believe he reads 
the professional journals and keeps up 
to date in the march of progress in medi- 
cine. The same is true of your lawyer. 
If your life depended on what he could 
do for you, naturally you would want the 
man who kept up by reading the law 
journals of his profession. 

So it is with the church member. He 
is aware of the program of the church, the 
issues before it, and the plans made to 
deal with them, only as he reads a church 
paper. 

Let’s stop beating around the bush on 
this matter of why every church member 
ought to read a church paper. I say it 
without fear of contradiction—everyone 
who sincerely wants to be a faithful and 
helpful Christian in today’s world needs 
to keep informed, and among the ways 
of doing this is to read church publica- 
tions. 

By reading a church paper, the member 
gets to know what the church’s problems 
are, and what is being done about them. 
He needs to know the issues and to keep 
informed on them. 





DR. MATTICE, Philadelphia, is secretary of 
the Presbyterian, USA, Central Department 
of Church Relations of the Board of Christian 
Education. 
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JESUS INTERPRETS HISTORY 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


Sunday School Lesson for March 11, 1956 
Luke 21:5-38; Print vss. 29-36 


To appreciate the importance of our 
present lesson—Jesus’ interpretation of 
history—we must fill in the background. 

On Sunday—the Sunday before his 
crucifixion—Jesus entered Jerusalem, 
seated upon an ass, proclaimed by the 
multitudes as their Messianic king. In 
this way he offered himself to the nation, 
not as a warrior king, but as Zechariah’s 
Prince of Peace (Zech. 9:9-11). 

On the following day Jesus drove the 
racketeers out of the temple, a daring 
action which ranged the people almost 
solidly behind him. It aroused the dead- 
ly enmity of the Sadducees, however, 
who drew a large part of their income 
from the temple traffic, and who from 
this time on worked with their customary 
opponents, the Pharisees, to accomplish 
his death. 


I. Jesus’ Conflict with the Rulers, 
20:1—21:4 

Tuesday was a day of conflict. The 
chief priests (Sadducees) and the scribes, 
with the elders (mostly Pharisees), came 
upon him that morning as he was teach- 
ing in the temple and said, “Tell us by 
what authority you do these things or 
who it is that gave you this authority.” 
They referred not only to his teaching 
but to his audacity in driving the traders 
from the temple and to his acceptance 
of the Messianic plaudits of the people. 
They hoped, no doubt, that his reply 
would leave him open to a charge of 
blasphemy. 

Jesus replied with a counter question: 
“Was the baptism of John from heaven 
or from men?” The rulers were now 
in a dilemma. They could not say that 
John’s authority was from heaven, for 
they had refused to accept him; on the 
other hand they could not say it was from 
men, for that would indicate that in their 
opinion John had no divine authority 
and would outrage public opinion, which 
was already solidly on the side of Jesus. 
Reluctantly they acknowledged that they 
could not decide the matter. In thus an- 
swering, they admitted in the presence of 
the people, that they were incompetent 
to decide questions regarding religious 
authority. Jesus was justified, there- 
fore, in refusing to submit his own claims 
to their scrutiny. This first conflict be- 
tween Jesus and the Jewish authorities 
served to discredit the latter in the eyes 
of the people. 

Jesus then took the offensive and in a 
striking parable (20:9-18) declared that 
God had rejected the present leaders of 
Israel as the custodians of the Kingdom 
of God. The parable was so plain that 
everyone, rulers and people as well, un- 
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derstood its meaning. The householder 
was God, the vineyard his kingdom; the 
husbandmen were the rulers responsible 
for the development and cultivation of 
God’s reign among men; the servants 
were the prophets sent to summon the 
people to repent and to render to God the 
fruits of righteousness; the son was Jesus, 
who thus claimed a unique relation to 
God distinct from the prophets and from 
all human messengers; the death of the 
heir was his own approaching end; the 
return of the householder was the com- 
ing visitation of divine judgment mani- 
fested in the destruction of the nation 
at the hands of the Romans, and the 
transfer of God’s vineyard, the kingdom, 
into more competent hands. 

Jesus went on to say that his death 
at the hands of the rulers would issue in 
his exaltation and triumph; that he was 
“the stone which the builders rejected,” 
and which “has become the head of the 
corner.” He proceeded to warn his ene- 
mies that those who rejected his message 
and person would be “broken in pieces” 
and that those who attempted to drag 
him down would be ground into dust. 

Only Jesus’ popularity with the people 
prevented the chief priests and scribes 
from seizing him at once. They realized 
that Jesus was undermining their au- 
thority with the people. Public opinion, 
however, as represented by the mass of 
pilgrims in Jerusalem was on the side 
of Jesus, so that no attempt to take him 
by force could hope for success. The 
rulers determined, therefore, to drive a 
wedge between Jesus and the people, or 
at any rate to divide the ranks of his 
supporters. Jesus aimed at a Messianic 
revolution (Luke 19:37-49) and thus far 
had the people with him. But the people 
believed that the Messianic revolution 
would bring deliverance from Rome, and 
if it could be shown that Jesus did coun- 
tenance this idea, but instead urged con- 
tinued submission to Rome, popular sym- 
pathy would be severely strained. Send- 
ing secret agents, therefore, to ingratiate 
themselves with Jesus, they propounded 
the question: “Is it lawful for us to 
give tribute to Caesar or not?” The 
tribute, a poll tax levied on every adult 
male in Judea after the country came 
under a Roman procurator in A.D. 6, 
was notoriously unpopular, inflicting, as 
they felt, a brand of servitude on the free 
people of God. If therefore Jesus ap- 
proved the payment he stood to lose na- 
tionalist sympathy. If, on the other 
hand, he disapproved, he could be charged 
with treason before the procurator. 


Jesus detected the subtle strategy and 


in his answer indicated that the two 
obligations—to God and the state—were 
not contradictory. Nonetheless he did ad- 
vise his countrymen to pay the tax. As 
Dr. Manson says: 

“It is evident that Jesus here as else- 
where definitely rejects the nationalistic 
conception of the Kingdom of God. Hence, 
once his declaration percolates into the 
nation’s mind it cannot but alienate pop- 
ular sentiment. On the other hand the 
argument deprives the hierarchs of all 
chance of delating Jesus to the procurator. 
They could not seize on what he said be- 
fore the people, that is, nothing in Jesus’ 
utterance constituted a crime of treason.” 

The Sadducees then attempted to dis- 
credit Jesus as a teacher by asking a moot 
question about the resurrection (20:27- 
40). Jesus’ refutation of their attempt 
to discredit the doctrine is twofold: (1) 
They overlooked the difference between 
the present life and that of the world 
to come. In this world the deepest and 
most intimate relationship in life, that 
between a husband and his wife, is based 
on a physical relationship which cannot 
be shared without loss of its highest 
values. But in heaven the physical basis 
for this relationship no longer exists, and 
the deepest and most intimate relation- 
ships are based on spiritual affinities 
which can be shared with others. 

(2) The Sadducees overlook the fact 
“that God, as shown by the Pentateuch 
itself, takes his redeemed ones into per- 
manent fellowship with himself. In 
proof, Jesus appeals to the passage on 
the Bush (Exodus 3:1-6) where Moses 
speaks of God as ‘God of Abraham and 
God of Isaac and God of Jacob.’ Moses 
describes these long-dead patriarchs as 
still the objects of God’s loving interest 
and care. Therefore they still live to 
him: ‘God is not a God of dead people 
but of living.” The argument might 
seem to be purely nominal, turning as it 
does on the implied use of a verbal tense. 
In reality Jesus argues from something 
deeper. God, when he takes his faithful 
ones into fellowship with himself, can- 
not be brought to limit this purpose to 
the brief span of earthly existence, but 
wills to create an eternal relation and an 
eternal bliss’ (Manson, The Gospel of 
Luke, Harper and Brothers). 

Having thus parried the ruler’s ques- 
tions, Jesus returned to the offensive. 
“How can they say that the Christ is 
David’s son?” he asked, since David 
himself refers to him as his Lord. He 
did not mean to deny that he, as Mes- 
siah, was of Davidic descent, but to point 
out that the Messiah was to be more than 
a second David. The Kingdom of God, 
therefore, was not synonomous with the 
nationalist dream of Israel, simply a 
restoration of Israel’s political domain. 

Having thus made the rulers admit 
their incompetence to understand the 
Scriptural references to the Messiah and 
his work, Jesus proceeded to warn the 
people against their religious teachers, 
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the scribes. His searching exposure is 
given at length in Matthew’s Gospel, 
chapter 23, but is only briefly summar- 
ized in Luke (20:45-47). 

Over against the scribes, who, while 
pretending earnest piety, made religion 
a means of self-enrichment, Jesus set 
the poor widow who had given all that 
she possessed to God’s service. The value 
of her two mites was about four-fifths 
of a cent. Jesus did not say that anyone 
should give all that he possesses to the 
church, but he did make it clear that in 
God’s sight giving is measured not by 
the total amount of the gift, but rather 
by the sacrifice which it entails. 

ll. Jesus’ Vision of the Future, 

21:5-38 

Toward the close of this long day of 
controversy some of the disciples called 
Jesus’ attention to the glory of the temple. 
Its splendor was proverbial. The work 
of reconstruction had begun under Herod 
about 20 B.C. and was now almost 
complete. Votive gifts had come from 
many quarters. The Emperor Augustus, 
says Philo, “adorned our sanctuary with 
lavish offerings,” while Herod himself 
had presented a golden vine. The stones 
were huge, according to Josephus, being 
almost forty feet in length. ‘There were 
columns fifty feet in height, made from 
single blocks of marble. 

Jesus replied: “As for these things 
which you see, the days will come when 
there shall not be left here one stone upon 
another that will not be thrown down.” 
The disciples were sure that the destruc- 
tion of the temple meant the end of the 
age. They asked him, therefore, ““Teach- 
er, when will this be?” and, according 
to Matthew, “What will be the sign of 
thy coming and of the end of the world ?” 

In his reply Jesus (1) pointed out some 
false signs of the end (verses 8-9). You 
are not to be misled, he said, by false 
messiahs who say that the time is at 
hand. Wars will come, he warned, and 
tumults, but these are not signs of the 
end. These words have significance for 
the church in every period of crisis. For 
in every such age, as at present, there 
are those who insist that Jesus is at 
our very doors and that the millennium 
is at hand. Many evangelists, especially 
the fly-by-night type, belong to this cate- 
gory; and such sects also as Jehovah's 
Witnesses and the Seventh Day Adven- 
tists. 

(2) Jesus described some of the suf- 
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ferings that they must endure (10-19). 
Revolutions would come, Jesus said, and 
earthquakes and famines and plagues 
and heavenly portents. Meanwhile they 
would undergo fierce persecutions. But 
they must not give way. “This will be 
time for you to bear testimony.... By 
your endurance you will gain your lives.” 

In effect, Jesus warned them (and us) 
that these things, too, were not to be 
taken as signs of the end. If we read 
over Jesus’ last words to his disciples 
as recorded in all of the synoptic gospels, 
we observe that he spoke of the seasons 
of distress that would come time and time 
again, for two reasons: first, that they 
might not think that such seasons of dis- 
tress were signs of the end (though 
strangely enough there are always some 
who do take them as signs of the end) 
and second, that they might continue 
steadfast in their presentation of the gos- 
pel. 

(3) Jesus described the destruction of 
Jerusalem, involving, of course, the de- 
struction of the temple (20-24). When 
they saw the Roman armies compass 
Jerusalem they might know that her deso- 
lation was at hand, and if they were wise 
they would flee post-haste from the city. 
This doom, we might note, was literally 
fulfilled in A.D. 70. Josephus, the Jew- 
ish historian, writes: “Caesar gave or- 
ders to raze the entire city and temple 
to the ground.” So great was the demo- 
lition that “henceforth none visiting the 
spot would have found reason to believe 
that the place had ever been inhabited.” 
The Christians took Jesus’ advice and 
fled from the city at the first approach 
of the Roman legions. The destruction 
of the city came as Jesus indicated (Luke 
19:41-44 and elsewhere) as a direct re- 
sult of the people’s rejection of Jesus 
as Messiah, and their consequent reliance 
upon the arbitrament of force. 

(4) He predicted that they would see 
the Son of Man coming with power and 
great glory (25-33). Jesus comes in a 
number of ways. He comes for believers 
in death (see John 14:3). He comes 
repeatedly in the great crises of history. 
He will come finally in bodily form to 
bring in the consummated kingdom. Jesus 
does not speak in these verses of his final 
coming. That is made clear by his words 
in vs. 32: “Truly, I say to you, this 
generation (i.e., the generation of those 
then living) will not pass away till 
all [that I have told you] has taken 
place.” He is speaking rather of 
his coming in power after the fall of 
Jerusalem. For the disciples, the de- 
struction of the Jewish state was a ter- 
rible calamity. It marked the end of 
all their hopes. Jesus said it meant 
rather a new beginning. His coming with 
larger power into the affairs of the world, 
the beginning of the wider gathering of 
the Gentiles into the Kingdom of God 
(Matthew 24:31). And Jesus was right. 


The Kingdom began to come powerfully 
into the world only when it was freed 
from its Jewish entanglements. The signs 
described in verse 25 are not to be taken 
literally. The language occurs over and 
over again in the Old Testament prophets 
and only signifies a time of great crisis. 
An illustration of this usage is found 
in Acts 2:16, 19-20. Peter is explain- 
ing the significance of the outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit on the day of Pentecost. 
It is, he declared the fulfillment of Joel’s 
prophecy: “I will pour out my Spirit 
upon all flesh ... and I will show won- 
ders in the heavens above and signs on 
the earth beneath ... the sun shall be 
turned into darkness and the moon into 
blood.” These celestial disturbances had 
not occurred in literal fact, but it was 
a critical turning point in the history of 
mankind, and that is all Joel, or Peter, 
intended to suggest. Jesus’ words are 
to be understood in similar fashion. 

(5) Matthew (24:35-36) and Mark 
(13:31-32) tell us that Jesus went on 
to say that no one but the Father knew 
when the end of the world would come, 
the day when heaven and earth would 
pass away. But it was their duty to be 
ready for it whenever it came. 

Luke, in verses 34-36, speaks of our 
readiness for Jesus’ coming in any of the 
three ways mentioned above. “Take heed 
to yourselves,” Moffatt translates, “in 
case your hearts get overpowered by dis- 
sipation, and drunkenness and worldly 
anxieties, and so that Day [the time when 
Christ shall come for you in death, the 
day of crisis when you have a great op- 
portunity to advance God’s cause, or the 
day when Christ comes to bring in the 
consummated Kingdom | catches you sud- 
denly like a trap.” 

The point is that we should be ready 
at all times for the coming of Christ (in 
any of the three ways mentioned above), 
and should avoid everything that spoils 
our effectiveness as workers for him. 

Jesus saw that there is meaning and 
purpose in history, and that this mean- 
ing and purpose will be fulfilled despite 
famine, war, revolution, and the loss of 
all human securities. His disciples there- 
fore were not to despair, whatever calami- 
ties came upon them; they were not to be 
led astray by false Messiahs; they were 
not to grow careless, cynical, indifferent 
to moral values. They were to take heed 
to themselves, ready at all times to be 
called into their Master’s presence. 

“There is common agreement among 
historians,” writes Roy L. Smith, “that 
we are living at ‘one of the hinges of 
history,’ with vast issues being decided 
before our very eyes which will determine 
the character of civilization for the next 
thousand years.” In such times we too 
would do well to take heed to ourselves, 
that we likewise may be prepared to 
stand before the Son of man. 
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BOOK NOTES 


BEYOND DESPAIR. By G. Ray Jordan. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. 166 pp., 
$2.50. 

Today, when everyone is interested to 
a lesser or greater degree in knowing how 
to overcome despair, this book, Beyond 
Despair, will have a “ready market.” But 
I believe the “ready market” will not 
take its message to heart because the read- 
ers will soon realize that the only way 
to be out of reach of despair is to have 
the courage to admit that they lack the 
true devotional commitment to Jesus 
Christ as Lord and Savior of Life. 

The great theme that pervades this 
book is that deep Christian living is root- 
ed and grounded in deep Christian de- 
votion—devotion to a living Redeemer 
who will not be satisfied with the wor- 
ship and devotion of a spent memory, 
but a living Redeemer who calls for an 
active and vigorous commitment to the 
principles of his life, death and resur- 
rection. 





There are many illuminating illustra- 
tions in Beyond Despair that point out 
to us that man has a need for strength 
in order to be out of reach of despair; 
and, it is also made very plain that God’s 
response to man’s need is found in Christ 
but it must also be noted that “there is 
no bargain day in the Kingdom of God.” 
It is true, Christ will offer the comfort 
but he will also present a challenge; a 
challenge to “‘commit yourself unreserved- 
ly to all the truest thoughts and noblest 
purposes of which we can think.” This 
challenge will undoubtedly upset the 
“status quo,” for its chief desire is to 
escape every inconvenience possible; and, 
therefore, it will choose the lower instead 
of the highest thoughts and lose the com- 
fort of Christ that can put the individual 
“beyond despair.” 

The author tells his readers that “the 
faith which destroys fear costs terrifi- 
cally” but he also assures us that our 
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experience of the abundant life (the 
life in Christ) will bring us “beyond 
despair.” The dependability of Spiritual 
Reality will give us the assurance which 
we so desperately need and the cost will 
seem little enough in the light of the great 
and wonderful love and forgiveness of 
God as seen in Jesus Christ. 
J. RaymMonp Hotsry. 

Snow Hill, Md. 


A COMPANION TO THE STUDY OF ST. 
AUGUSTINE. Edited by Roy W. Battenhouse. 
Oxford University Press, New York. 425 pp., 
$5.50. 

Augustine, it will be generally agreed, 
was the greatest of all the Church Fathers, 
one who has influenced the thought and 
life of the church more than any other 
since the days of the Apostle Paul. The 
interest of the church in his writings has 
continued through the ages, and is ap- 
parently growing at the present time 
among both Roman Catholics and Protes- 
tants. We have had, for example, a num- 
ber of recent studies of his life and 
thought; there have been at least three 
fresh translations of his Confessions in 
the last ten years; three volumes of his 
works are included in the current Library 
of Christian Classics, and six have ap- 
peared up to the present time in the series 
of Ancient Christian Writers. 

The present volume is as good an in- 
troduction to the life and work of Augus- 
tine as one is likely to find for some years 
to come. It will not hold the interest 
of one unwilling to think on theological 
issues, but is well within the range of 
the comprehension of a normal college 
student. 

The book is composed of 15 chapters, 
written by as many distinguished schol- 
ars. In Part I we have a sketch of 
Augustine’s life; in Part II a critque of 
his principal writings; in Part III essays 
on special aspects of his thought. Some 
of the chapters are superlatively well 
done; all are rewarding. 

ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON. 
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Listen, My Heart. Ellen Turngren. Long- 
mans, Green & Co., N. Y. $3.00. 

Beauty Is Everywhere. Margaret Venable 
Wilson. Christopher Publishing House, 
Boston. $1.75. 

American Heritage—February 1956. The 
Magazine of History. American Heritage, 
N. Y. $2.95. 

My Secret Prayer. Compiled by Carlyle 
Adams. Thomas Nelson & Sons, N. Y. $1.25. 

Caesar, the Beloved Enemy. M. A. C. 
Warren. Alec R. Allenson, Inc., Chicago. 
$1.00, paper. 

Christianity and the State in the Light 
of History. T. M. Parker. Harper & Bros., 
N. Y. $3.00. 

The Christian Faith. David H. C. Read. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. $1.95. 

Sermons on the Passion of Christ. Mar- 
tin Luther. Translated by E. Smid and J. 
T. Isensee. Augustana Book Concern, Rock 
Tsland, Ill. $2.50. 

Through the Year with Christ. Edwin 
Cc. Munson. Augustana Book Concern, Rock 
Island, Ill. 

American Testament. Cornel Lengyel & 
Noah Ben-Tovim. Grace Books, N. Y. $5. 

Redemption Accomplished and Applied. 
John Murray. Wm. B. Eerdmans Publish- 
ing Co., Grand Rapids. $3.00. 
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knowing God—even His vocabulary 
—this is a must in reading. 
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CHANGES 

Joseph H. Carter whose retirement at 
Newton, N. C., will become effective next 
September will at that time become pro- 
fessor of Bible at Lees-McRae College, 
Banner Elk, N. C. 

Arthur C. Young, Duluth, Minn., has 
been called to the Ponca City, Okla., 
church. 

Samuel Wylie Hogue, Jr., Waxhaw, 
N. C., will become pastor of the First 
church, Wadesboro, N. C., March 1. 

Curtis P. Harper, Jr., taking a graduate 
year at Union Seminary, Va., has accepted 
a call to the Chesterbrook church, Falls 
Church, Va. 

‘Thomas F. Clark, formerly of Bluefield, 
W. Va., is studying in Scotland, at 30 
Carlton Place, Aberdeen. 

The correct address of 
Yancey, Jr., in St. 
7509 Par Ave., N. 

Billy Frank Woods, Jr., from Faunsdale, 
Ala., to St. Mary’s, Ga. 

B. J. Danhof from Lewisville, Ark., to 
938 Sylvania Drive, Dallas 18, Texas. 

Chauncey V. Farrell from Texarkana, 
Ark., to 126 S. 44th, Louisville 12, Ky. 

James Salango, 2536 W. Burnett, Louis- 
ville 10, Ky., is pastor of the Third-Wood- 
land church, formed by a merger of the 
two churches. 

Don R. Falkenberg, Jr., formerly of 
Bethel church, Pittsburgh, Pa., is minister 
of Christian education and counseling of 
Second church, St. Louis, Mo. 

B. |. Anderson from Memphis, Tenn., 
to the Alta Woods church, 1850 Belve- 
dere Rd., Jackson, Miss. 

John B. Pridgen, Jr., Statesboro, Ga., 
has accepted a call to the 
church, North Augusta, S. C. 

William I. Reeves, who has been serving 
on the Presbyterian, U. S., Board of 
Church Extension in the Negro Work 
department, has become pastor of West- 
minster church, Box 112, Carver Court, 
Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 

Alvin H. Smith from Columbia, Mo., 
to the faculty of Hampden-Sydney College, 
Va. 

Eari C. Scott, formerly of Trinity 
church, Wichita Falls, Texas, is engaged 
in post-graduate work at the Harvard 
Divinity School on an Austin Seminary 
Fellowship. 


DEATHS 

Robert R. Gray, 72 pastor at Union, W. 
Va., since 1915, died of a cerebral hemor- 
rhage Jan. 20. Dr. Gray was also pastor 
of the Salem church. A missionary daugh- 
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ter is Mrs. Wm. F. Pruitt of the Belgian 
Congo. 

William A. Alexander, 59, died in Birm- 
ingham, Ala., Feb. 20, after a long illness. 
Dr. Alexander was Moderator of the 
Presbyterian, U. S., Assembly of 1952, 
while pastor of the First church, Shreve- 
port, La. Other churches which he had 
served included First, Charlotte; S. High- 
land, Birmingham; Highland Park, Dal- 
las: Central, Mobile; and Brownsville, 
Texas. 

William B. Lowrance, 44, Port Gibson, 
Miss., died suddenly of a heart attack 
following his leadership of three services 
Jan. 15. A former Army chaplain, he 
served as pastor in Jennings, La., before 
going to Port Gibson in 1950. 

R. W. Childress, 65, Willis, Va., died 
Jan. 16. 

Forest J. Garman, 73, Nashville, Tenn., 
died Jan. 5. 

C. E. Hodgin, 85, Greensboro, N. C., 
died Dec. 6. 


R. E. W. SPEAKERS 

Religious Emphasis Week speakers in- 
clude: Ernest Lee Stoffel, First church, 
Charlotte, N. C., Queens College; Sidney 
A. Gates, First church, Salisbury, N. C., 
Mitchell College, Mar. 5-9. 


DCEs 

Ruth Farrior from Concord, N. 
First church, Rock Hill, S. C. 

Sara O’Kelly, formerly of Dumas, Miss., 
is the new director of Christian Educa- 
tion for the Pickens County Larger 
Parish in Alabama, serving churches at 
Carrollton, Reform, Aliceville, Benevola, 
Gordo and Pleasant Ridge. She lives in 
Aliceville. 
TRAVEL 

Clifford J. Earle, Presbyterian, USA, 
secretary of Social Education and Action, 
Philadelphia, Pa., is on an eight-weeks 
visit to the Far East. He expects to 
visit in nine countries before returning 
in April. 
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Thomas P. Lindsay, Linwood Church, 
Kansas City Mo., is one of a four-man 
team participating in a preaching mission 
to the U. S. Air Force in Germany. 


TO RUSSIA 

D. Ward Nichols of New York, presiding 
bishop of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church’s First Episcopal District, has 
been named the ninth member of a dele- 
gation of U. S. Protestant leaders who 
will visit Moscow in March for conversa- 
tions with Christian leaders there (Our 
LooK, Feb. 13). Eugene Carson Blake, 
president of the National Council of 
Churches which is sponsoring the visit, 
and head of the visiting group, said the 
delegation is now complete. 
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